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ing knee deep in water until the party were 
ordered off to the floating light for the night. 
During their recess the artificers amused them- 
selves with fishing, and caught them plenti- 
fully. They continued about two months 
(the eighth and niath months) of this year, 
1807, out at sea, thus occupied, but when the 
time of actual work was calculated it amount- 
ed to only 133 hours. Sometimes the weather 
was too stormy to land on the rock at all, and 
i fat one period they were kept on board five 

For“ The Friend.” |days in consequence. The longest or best 


: time of work on the rock between tides, was 

Account eee pane gin three hours only. On one occasion the fol- 
on a su om : : : 

the Scotish coast, between Edinburgh and lowing remarkably dangerous circumstance 


occurred. 
Aberdeen. Soon after the artificers landed, the wind 


This rock may be described as a most dan-|coming on to blow hard, the tender and her 
gerous sunken reef, situate at the north en-| boat, by some unknown cause, slipped adrift 
trance of the Frith of Forth, and is open to| from the rock ; both had got to a considerable 
the North Sea, without any nearer land east-\distance before this circumstance was ob- 
ward than the coasts of Norway, Denmark,|served, every one being so intent upon his 
&c. The rock consists of sandstone, and|own work. As it blew hard, the crew tried 
dips down to the southeast ; presenting a sur-|to set up the mainsail so as work up to the 
face of about 1400 feet long, and about 300|buoy and moorings beside the rock ; but by 
feet wide. At high water, spring tides, the|the time of getting a tack, she had drifted at 
rock is about sixteen feet under water; at/least three miles to leeward :—thus having 
low water, spring tides, the level on which} both wind and tide against her, the engineer on 
the lighthouse stands is about four feet above |the rock perceived with no little anxiety, that 
the water, though at particular places it may |she could not possibly return to the reef till 
be seven feet above the water. The dan-|longafter its being overflowed. In this peril- 
gerous position of this rock has long been ous situation, upon a sunken rock in the midst 
dreaded, and a short time previous to the/ofa stormy sea, and about to be laid under wa- 
erection of the lighthouse two British frigates |ter at least twelvé feet, he found himself in- 
were lost on the neighbouring coast, in con-|volved in desperate feeling, although not 
sequence of their dread of, and their mistaking | without some hope. There were this morn- 
the position of this fearful rock. ing (he says) thirty-two persons on the rock, 

The commissioners of the northern lights| with only two boats left, capable in fair wea- 
turned their attention to the subject of erect-|ther of holding twenty-four sitters: but to 
ing a lighthouse on this. rock, and, in 1807,|row to the floating-light vessel, distant two 
they directed Stevenson, their engineer, (from | or three miles, with so much wind and sea, a 
whose great work these extracts have been \complement of eight men only would be pro- 
compiled,) to prepare designs, &c. He soon|per to make the attempt with safety. To 
after visited the rock and prepared for his| send off one of the boats after the tender in 
operations. A floating-light vessel was pro-| hopes of getting her to our assistance, would 
vided, and moored at a short distance from| probably have endangered still further the 
the Bell Rock; she was fitted up with berths! party on the rock, and probably a rush might 
for thirty artificers besides her ordinary crew:| have been made to secure the only chance of 


and she was provided in every way so as to be 
able to stand very severe weather. Another 
vessel was also provided as a tender and stone 
floater. The exact position of the lighthouse 
being fixed upon, a blacksmith’s forge was 
erected, and the work of hewing the stone, 
and fixing the granite blocks in dovetail form 
proceeded slowly,—the time of work during 
the recess of the tide being very limited. 
Sometimes a rolling wave would extinguish 
the blacksmith’s furnace as he was hoping to 
make a good finish to his work; at other 
times, in smooth weather, he would be work- 


escape. The circumstance of the tender and 
boat having thus drifted away, was for a con- 
siderable time only known to the writer (Ste- 
venson) and to the landing master, who re- 
moved to the farther point of the rock, and 
kept his eye intensely fixed on the progress 
of the vessel. 
work, chiefly in sitting and kneeling postures, 
excavating or boring the rock, and while 
their numerous hammers and the sound of 
the smith’s anvil continued, the situation of 
things did not appear so awful. In this state 
of suspense, with almost certain destruction 


While the artificers were at) 


at hand, the water began to rise upon those 
v:ho were at work on the lower parts of the 
foundation of the lighthouse, &c. From the 
run of the rough sea upon the rock, the forge 
fire was also sooner extinguished this morn- 
ing than usual, and the volumes of smoke 
having subsided, objects in every direction 
became visible from all parts of the rock. 
After the usual time of work, the men began 
to make to their respective boats for their 
jackets and stockings; when, to their aston- 
ishment, instead of three, they only found 
two boats. Not a word was uttered by any 
one, but all appeared to be silently calculating 
their numbers, and looking to each other with 
evident marks of perplexity depicted in their 
looks. The landing master, thinking that the 
blame would be fixed upon him, still kept at 
a distance. At this critical moment the en- 
gineer was standing on an elevated point 
watching the progress of the vessel, and 
amazed that no attempt was made to bring 
their boat to their relief. The workmen 
looked steadfastly upon him, then turned oc- 
casionally to the vessel, still far to leeward. 
All this passed in the most perfect silence ; 
and the melancholy solemnity of the group 
made an impression never to be effaced from 
his mind. 

The engineer had all along been consider- 
ing various schemes for the general safety, 
provided the men could be kept under com- 
mand, in hope that the tender might pick 
them up to leeward when they were obliged 
to quit the rock. He was accordingly about 
to address the men on their perilous situation, 
and to propose, that all hands should strip off 
their upper clothing when the higher parts of 
the rock were laid under water; that the sea- 
men should remove every unnecessary weight 
from the boats; that a certain number of men 
should go into each boat, and that the remain- 
der should hang by the gunwales, while the 
boats were to be rowed gently towards the 
tender. But when he attempted to speak, 
his mouth was so parched with anxiety, that 
his tongue refused utterance. He then turned 
to one of the pools on the rock and took a 
little water, which produced immediate relief. 
But what was his happiness when on rising 
from this beverage, some one called out, “a 
boat,” “a boat,” and on looking around, at 
no great distance, a large boat was seen 
through the haze making towards the rock. 
This at once enlivened and rejoiced every 
heart. It proved to be the express-boat from 
Arbroath with letters. The pilot on board 
this boat was so little sensible of the awful 
situation of the people on the rock, that he 
anchored on the lee side of it, proposing to 
await their quitting the rock, and began 





for. However, they immediately despatched) darkness amidst the howling of the wind, and| store of provisions, dc. is supplied. Their 
On one occasion,| pay is about fifty guineas per annum; three 


half their number in two trips by one of the 
boats to this welcome visiter, and the remain- 
ing sixteen followed in the two boats to the 
floating light. After a very rough passage 
and frequent baling the boats, they all had 
the happiness to reach the floating light in 
about three Lours—while the tender seeing 
all safe, and finding so much wind, tacked 
away for Arbroath. 

After this serious adventure, eighteen of 
the men refused the next morning to repair 
to the rock, but eight others obeyed the sum- 
mons, and at evening the rest became too much 
ashamed of their timidity to decline again. 

This circumstance impressed the engineer 
with the importance of having what they 
called a beacon house erected on the rock 
beside the lighthouse foundation. This was 
composed of immense beams of timber fasten- 
ed into the rock, and crossing one another 
something like a pigeon house or hay rack, 
and they were very powerfully fastened to- 
gether, and planked in the upper rock, so that 
two or three small rooms about four feet square 
were contrived, where the blacksmith’s forge 
was erected, the mortar prepared, &c. This 





the roaring of the waves. 





the author writes, “ ‘The wind being S. E. this| keepers are always at the lighthouse, another 
evening, we had a heavy swell upon the reck|oa shore in turn: six weeks is the term of 
and some difficulty attended our getting off in|their stay at sea, but it has often happened in 
safety, as the boats got aground in our little | winter, that for two to three months no other 
creek, and were in danger of being upset. communication has been had with the shore 
Upon extinguishing our torch-lights, about | than by means of carrier pigeons, with billets 
twelve in number, the darkness of the night | round their legs, which have been found ex- 


seemed quite horrible; the water also being tremely useful. 


The first winter when the 


very phosphorescent, the waves as they dashed | keepers took possession of the lighthouse, in 
upon our dark rock were in some degree like | their descriptions of the state of the sea dur- 


liquid fire. 


The scene upon the whole, was|ing stormy weather, they represented that the 


truly awful.” The tried stability of the beacon | beacon-house, which was not removed, ap- 
house, also enabled them to take refuge in it, peared at times to be wholly under water, 


when the stormy waves would at times prevent 
their getting off to the floating-light vessel. 


although upwards of fifty feet high. 
one of these occasions, the spray of the sea 


During 


On one of these occasions, they were over-|had risen upon the lighthouse to one hundred 


taken by a sudden gale of wind, which pre-|and four feet. 


At this early period of the 


vented the boats from taking them off in the| possession of the lighthouse, the inmates were 
evening. Two of the overlookers at the rock,| panic struck when they first felt the tremu- 
and eleven artificers, were thus necesscrily|lous motion of the building, on these heavy 


left there for thirty hours, while the waves 
occasionally washed over their yet imperfectly 
formed abode. On this occasion the mortar 
room, immediately below them, was carried 
away by the seas, and one of the cranes was 
broken to pieces by the waves. 


seas stiiking it in certain directions. 
cost of the whole amounted to £61,330, 
(about $272,577.) | should not omit to notice 
the doors and windows, which were made in 
a peculiar manner, anid of most ponderous 
On a first| dimensions. 





The 





beacon was found to stand the stormy waves The keepers state, that during 
with great success, and it enabled some of| day, he also describes the party meeting to-|storms, when their massive double doors, 
the men and the engineer to remain much! gether in one of the little apartments of the|double windows, and storm-shutters are 
longer on the spot than before. During this) beacon house, for Divine service, two of the|closed, they still feel occasionally a_tre- 
season, they had to encounter some severe| men joining hands to form a desk to support) mour in the building from the shocks of the 
storms; and the power of the waves was the Bible during service. At other times, when | sea, but that all is quiet within, and they hear 
astonishing, as displayed in moving the mas-|heavy gales would spring up, the shipping|nothing of the dashing and roaring noise of 
sive granite blocks left upon the rock to be| would be sometimes driven upwards of forty | the sea! 
fixed into their proper places; these were) miles from their station, the artificers would; When compared with the Eddystone light- 
moved about with other heavy iron articles,|then be closely cooped up in their little bar-!house, the Bell Rock is found to contain 
several paces from their positions. rack in a state of painful inactivity, and with| nearly double the cubic contents; the base 
The work of building proceeded on the! prospects often very forlorn. Although the/|of the former being twenty-six fcet diameter, 
whole with much success, summer after sum-|sea at times shook the beacon house, yet be-| that of the latter forty-two feet. 
mer. A new kind of balance crane was found | ing of an open construction, the waves rolled; The last account I have been able to meet 
of the greatest use ; and with various ingeni-|along by it with little impediment ; and while | with of the Bell Rock, is under date of the 
ous machinery for landing the stone, rail-/the artificers were wetted and even driven off|10th month, 1825, during a tremendous 
ways on the rock, &c. which are detailed|the top of the walls of the lighthouse (when|storm. One of the residents says, “ The 
in Stevenson’s large quarto volume, this grand | built up to the height of sixty-four feet) the|gale at N.N.E., which commenced on the 
and bold edifice was reared in the course|sea did not rise upon the beacon more than|8th, has been fully more severe than any I 
of three to four years, and on the Ist of the| twenty-five feet. A curious, and rather alarm-|have hitherto witnessed at the lighthouse. 
secoud month, 1811, a light was exhibited|ing effect of the undermining or corsoding|'The water came upon the lighthouse in an 
from the lantern. powers of the small sea insect called the| unbroken state, to the height of the kitchen 
It was remarkable in the execution of this| Limnoria, was discovered one summer on| windows, sixty-four feet above the rock, and 
extraordinary work, how readily a set of lands-|the timbers of this beacon house. ‘Though/the green seas as high as the bed-rooin win- 
men were got to fall in with the various diffi-| the lower parts of this building were carefully | dows, seventy-six feet. At times seas, for I 
culties of their situation, and how easily they|charred and coated with thick pitch to pre-|cannot call them sprays, though of a whitish 
became reconciled and satisfied even with| vent the attacks of this insect, while the up-|colour, came above the library windows, and 
their peculiar allotment. At first, they found| per parts were laid over with white paint,|struck the cornice, ninety feet high, with 
the whole flood tide a period of leisure; on| yet these insects had made their way under|such force, that on separating they darted to 
these occasions, in good weather, some were|‘the soles’’ or bottom-ends of the several|leeward of the house, which was left, if I 
seen busy with their books, others musically | beams, where they rested on the rock, which| may so express it, at one end of an avenue of 
inclined, and many amused themselves with| were found to be hollowed out to some ex-|water/ Indeed, the appearance in all direc- 
fishing. ‘I'he only evil they seemed to com-|tent by the depredators, while the exterior|tions around us, was more dreadful and ter- 
plain of, was sea sickness, for which, even| Shoes of the timber were left quite entire. rific than | ever saw it before. I really think 
time itself hardly proved a cure, owing to the) When the boily of the lighthouse was raised,|the house is more firm and entire than when 
excessive rolling of the ships. However, as the work of course proceeded with greater|I first knew it; for when the seas struck it 
soon as the beacon house was erected, they rapidity, and the men became comfortably | hard, the sensation now, more than formerly, 
were greatly relieved from this inconvenience, accommodated in its rooms. Of these rooms, | resembled the tremulous motiun of a perfectly 
and the dangers to the boating party, both day| when the whole was completed, there are nojsound body. The lamp glasses, and the 
and night, were greatly lessened. ‘The force less than five, and the Lighthouse Board has|kitchen utensils, were frequently heard to 
of habit too, was remarkably exemplified by spared no pains to make the keepers com-|make a tingling noise during the gale, owing 
these artificers, in their readiness to embark |fortable. The interior walls are polished and|to the vibrations of the tower, but all seems 
at various hours, and to work with the tool in painted, and the various rooms neatly furnish-|sound and complete about the building. 
one hand, and the lighted torch in the other, ed. Besides a small library, the keepers have| 11 month, 1834, R. 
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Ascent to the Summit of the Popocatepetl. 
(Concluded from paze 106.) 


At half past two M. de Gerolt was on the 
highest point of the volcano. He skipped 
about with joy, and made me a sign indicating 
that there was an abyss at his feet. At thirty- 
seven minutes after two o’clock I had attained 
the summit, and I was on the highest edge o 
the crater. Here all my fetigues were over; 
breathing was no longer difficult; I was body 
and soul absorbed in the sight | had before 
me, and I felt a new life. 1 was in a state of 
supreme satiafaction, difficult to be described; 
and | also leaped in my turn, to encourage 
Mr. Egerton, who still had some awkward 
passes to get over. 

The crater is an immense abyss, nearly 
round, bulging considerably to the north, and 
with some sinuosities to the south. It may be 
a league in circumference, and eight hundred 
or a thousand feet in perpendicular depth. Its 
edge is not horizontal; it lowers towards the 
east with sufficient steepness to create a dif- 
ference of one hundred and fifty feet in the 
height of the two opposite points. Notwith- 
standing this, the diameter of the centre is so 
great, and the height at which it is so im- 
mense, that, from whatever part of the plain 
you look at the voleano, that part of the edge 
which presents itself to your view always ap- 
pears to be the highest. 

The walls of the abyss are perpendicular. 
Three large horizontal strata are perfectly 
visible, perpendicularly striped at almost equal 
distances by black and grayish lines. The bot- 
tom is a funnel formed by the detached parts 
which have from time to time fallen down, and 
which new do so daily. On the inside of the 
edge, down to fifteen or twenty feet, are layers, 
black, red, and whitish, very thin, supporting 
blocks of voleanic rock, which, however, fall 
occasionally into the crater. The bottom and 
the inclined plane of the funnel are covered 
with an immense quantity of blocks of pure 
sulphur. From the middle of this abyss, 
masses of white vapour ascend with great 
force, but disperse when about half way up 
the crater. Some also escape from openings 
in the slope of the funnel, and others from 
seven principal fissures, between the layers 
which form the very edge of the crater; but 
these do not rise to above fifteen or twenty 
feet. 

The openings in the bottom are round, and 
surrounded by a circle of pure sulphur. There 
is no doubt that these vapours, which escape 
with so much force, must carry with them 
large quantities of sulphur in a state of subli- 
mation, which are deposited on the stones and 
around the vent-holes. So much sulphurous 
acid gas escapes, that it was offensive to us on 
the summit. The exterior of the edge of the 
crater is free from snow; but within, on the 
side whereon the sun does not shine, there is 
a quantity of stagonites of ice down to the be- 
ginning of the third stratum. The highest 
summit of the volcano is a small platform of 
about twenty feet diameter, with some of that 
purple sand which is so abundant at the base 
of the cone. 

You will easily feel how imposing such a 


sight must be. 
















the snow; in short, this strange confusion o 


groscope anpeared at 34°, and disappeared at 
33° of the interior Fahrenheit thermometer, 


we were unable to light the spirit-of-wine lamp 
for boiling water; but that which was much 
more unfortunate was, that in turning over 
the barometer for the purpose of running the 
quicksilver into the ball, some globules of air 
got into the tube: the instrument became 
comparatively useless. 


given you of the volcano, you will, no doubt, 


THE FRIEND. 


Such masses of lava, of por- 
phyry, of red and black scoria, those whirl- 
winds of vapour, those stagonites, the sulphur, 


ice and fire which we met with at eighteen 
thousand feet in the air, remarkably excited 
our imaginations. We should have liked to 
have gone all round, but we had not time, and 
I believe we had not sufficient strength. 

At three o’clock the thermometer was at— 
1—4 centigrades. The moist belt of the hy- 


whilst the exterior thermometer was at 40°. 
In consequence of the violence of the wind 


If you read attentively the description I have 


be struck with two things. ‘The first is the 
singular disposition of the apertures through 
which the vapours exhale. ‘They are at the 
bottom, and in a circle; so that those yellow- 
ish walls, a thousand feet high, and of a league 
in circumference, appear as a screen to chim- 
ney flues conducting the vapour to the highest 
level of the ground. The second is the ex- 
traordinary coating of the interior of the cra- 
ter. All those layers of lava, of sand, of stone, 
which form the mass of the volcano, are of 
the same nature on the outside as on the in- 
side of the crater;—on the outside, however, 
all is black, purple, and red; whilst on the in- 
side, a dirty white and yellowish hue prevails. 
There is therefore either a decomposition of 
the volcanic substances by the sulphurous gas, 
or a deposit of sulphur on the edges—perhaps 
both. We unfortunately could not get any of 
these whitish substances; and M. de Gerolt, 
who tried, was near paying dearly for his im- 
prudence. He had descended by an inclined 
plane in one of the rents of the crater; but the 
sand was giving way under his feet, and he 
was sliding down towards the abyss, when he 
was fortunate enough to save himself with his 
iron-shod stick. It would, no doubt, have been! 
magnificent to have had such a grave; but my 
travelling companion’s ambition did not seem 
to extend so far. | 
If we were well agreed on this point, there 
was one on which we were net equally so. 
This was a strong and prolonged noise, which 
we heard at times from the interior of the vol- 
cano. We felt no motion, and nothing was 
thrown up from below. M. de Gerolt admitted 
that this noise was such as might be made by 
detached stones from the upper part of the 
crater falling down on the incl:ned plane which 
forms the bottom; now I twice saw blocks of | 
a tolerable size detach themselves: [ watched | 
them as long as possible,and the noise we 
heard corresponded precisely with the shocks 
they met with in failing. I therefore think 
that the kind of lengthened detonations which 
occasionally occurred, proceeded from similar 
causes. M. de Gerolt spoke of subterranean 
action, and of the expansive furce of the va- 
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pour. We were perhaps both right, for if, 
owing to causes easy to conceive, the stones 
were to obstruct the vent-holes, the vapour 
would not be long ere it would disengage itself 
with violence and noise from the obstacles op- 
posed to its passage. 

You have doubtless read in the histories of 
the Conquest, that Don Diego Ordaz, one of 
Cortes’ officers, went up to the volcano for 
sulphur to make powder. ‘There were per- 
haps at that time some fissures on the side of 
the mountain where it deposited itself, as is 
now to be seen in Italy. I do not think it is 
possible to get at that which is in the crater; 
and it is probable that in Fernando Cortes’ 
time the volcano was more active than at pre- 
sent. There are millions of quintals of sul- 
phor at the bottom of the funnel; the air is in- 
fected by the emanations. I have no doubt, 
that a person let down would be suffocated by 
the sulphurous vapour before having reached 
a depth of two hundred feet. Now, two hun- 
dred feet are not a fourth of the distance to 
the yellow masses which cover the bottom. 
Even supposing that one could breathe therein, 
the ropes required to go only to the nearest in- 
clined plane would have to be of a prodigious 
length; and how are they to be got up to the 
top of the volcano, when it is so difficult to get 
there oneself, and that the least weight is al- 
most an intolerable burthen? I am therefore 
of opinion, that if Diego Ordaz gathered sul- 
phur on the Popocatepetl, it could only have 
been at a little above the volcanic sands, and 
not in the crater. 

By half-past three we had terminated our 
experiments, made sketches, and fixed our flag 
on the highest point of the volcano. At four 
o’clock we were in the hollow way opposite 
the Pico del Fraile, where our guides were 
waiting for us. We made them a sign to re- 
turn to the tent, and we continued to descend 
by a different route from that which we had 
ascended. At five we were on the borders of 
the wood. We observed several blocks of 
porphyry which had fallen recently from the 
summit: probably at the time of the earth- 
quakes on the 13th and 15th of March. They 
had made a deep furrow from the top of the 
sands to midway down the mountain; but as 
the accelerated motion had caused them to re- 
bound in rolling to the place where they were, 
their further progress was marked by deep 
holes made at each rebound. At six o’clock 
we were under the tent, but too tired and too 
much ag‘tated to be able to sleep. When 
awake I spoke of the crater: and if I con- 
trived to get to sleep, the oppression came on 
again, and I sudderly awoke. 

The next morning, 30th April, at seven 
o’clock, the camp was broken up; at nine, we 
were at the Rancho, and at twelve, at Ozumba. 

We collected a large quantity of plants and 
flowers in the fofest: amongst others a shrub, 
which I think has not yet been described, 


nearly similar to our red laurel, but the flowers 
of which are like our lily of the valley, white 
clusters with a reddish hue. 


In the court yard of the house we lodged at, 


at Ozumba, I put up a telescope, looking on 


the summit of the voleano; and for two days 
this court-yard was filled with persons who 





came to take a view of our flag floating in the 
wind. By this means I gave an undeniable 
proof of what we had done,—a thing indis- 
pensable in a country where the people are 
not disposed, and for very good reason, always 
to believe what is told them. 

On the 2d of May we were in Mexico, reco- 
vered from our fatigues, and very well pleased 
with our excursion. We shall repeat it in the 
beginning of November. 

In short, the Popocatepet] is a volcano, 
whose fires are not dead, though its eruptions 
must have ceased many centuries before the 
conquest. * * * 

{Here follows an abstract of the foregone 
observations. We shall extract only what is 
new. | 

Over-head the sky was of a blue nearly 
black; the horizon was at a prodigious height, 
almost confounding itself with the sky. We 
could distinctly see Orizaba to the east, and 
the volcano of Toluca to the west; Mexico 
and its lakes appeared at our feet; the Izla- 
ciuhat! we saw without its presenting any ap- 
pearance of a crater: finally, I do not think 
that I exaggerate when I say we could see for 
60 leagues around us; but all was confused, 
and as if in a transparent fog. 

We were excessively fatigued. I had a 
violent headache and a very strong pressure 
on the temples; my pulse was at 145 per mi- 
nute,—only 108 after taking a little rest; but 
I was very little more oppressed than when at 
the Pico del Fraile. We all four were deadly 
pale, our eyes sunk in their orbits, and our 
lips were of a livid blue. When we rested on 
the rocks, with our lands above our heads, or 
laid down on the sand, with our eyes shut, our 
mouths open, and without masks, we looked 
like so many dead bodies. 
this beforehand, I experienced a very disagree- 


my companions. 

At the Pico del Fraile we saw, as last year, 
a crow; and when we had reached the summit, 
we saw two of those birds flying at two hun- 
dred feet below us. As far up as the Pico, 
which is the boundary of the perpetual snow, 
under the stones which have preserved some 
moisture, are to be found a species of large 
woodlice, nearly in a torpid state. They 
were the last living things we met with on the 
ground. . 

We are not the first persons who have 
reached the top of the volcano. Many at- 
tempts have been made which have failed from 
different causes. When arrived at a certain 
height, some travellers have been seized with 
a vomiting of blood, which compelled them to 
abandon their enterprise. 


From Le Bas’ Life of Wiclif. 
Wiclif’s Translation of the Bible. 


Before we retire from the consideration of 
this great work, it will be proper to notice the 
astonishing rapidity with which the copies of it 
were circulated among all classes of the peo- 
ple, in defiange of obstructions, which, at this 
day, it is difficult for us to appreciate, or even 
to imagine. The astonishing powers of the 
press almost disatle us from realising to our 




























jealous vigilance of an omnipresent inquisition, 





Though aware of 


able sensation when closely looking at one of 
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conceptions the impediments through which 
literature had to force its way, in the ages 
previous to that invention. ‘Those impedi- 
ments, however, may be partially estimated 
from the fact, disclosed to us by the register 
of Alnwick, Bishop of Norwich in 1429, that 
the cost of a Testament of Wiclif’s version 
was no less than 21. 16s. 8d., a sum, probably, 
equal to 30/., or about $130, of our present 
money, and considerably more than half the 
annual income which was then considered 
adequate to the maintenance of a substantial 
yeoman. ‘To procure a copy of the whole 
English Bible must, therefore, have demanded 
a sacrifice greater than that which, in our days, 
is required to command the most sumptuous 
and splendid elegances of literature. ‘T’o this 
discouragement must be added the anxiety 
and the danger which this precious possession 
carried with it, wherever it went. During the 
time which elapsed from the reign of Henry 
LV. to the period of the reformation, the owner 
of a fragment of Wiclif’s Bible, or indeed o 
any other portion of his writings, was conscious 
of harbouring a witness, whose appearance 
would infallibly consign him to the dungeon, 
and possibly to the flames. He must, conse- 
quently, have eaten the bread of life in secret, 
and with carefulness, and must have drank tlie 
waters of life with astonishment and trembling 
of heart. And yet, in defiance of obstruction 
and persecution, the work went on. Neither 
the ruinous cost of literary treasures, nor the 
















were able to repress it. The stream continued 
to force its way, in a sort of subterraneous 
course, till the season arrived when it should 
burst forth, and refresh ihe land with its fruit- 
ful inundation. ‘ Then was the sacred Bible 
sought out from dusty corners: the schools were 
opened; divine and human learning raked out 
of the embers of forgotten tongues; princes 
and cities trooped apace to the newly erected 
banner of salvation; martyrs, with the unre- 
sistible might of weakness, shook the powers 


of darkness, and scorned the fiery rage of the 
old Red Dragon.” 


Selected fur ‘‘ The Friend.” 
ON THE BIBLE. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


O bouk! of more than moral worth, 
Enrich’d with truths divine ; 

I thank the Hand that put thee forth, 
And made thy treasures mine. 


O record! of Almighty love, 
To teach us how to steer : 
O beacon ! lighted from above, 
A darken’d world to cheer. 


O charter! of redeeming grace, 
Ineffably sublime : 

O messenger! of gospel peace, 
To every age and clime. 


But what avail thy truths divine, 
Thy registry of love, 
Thy beacon-light, and grace, that shine, 
hy message from above? 


Unless with these true Faith combin’d, 
Shall parify the heart, 

And make man’s nature more inclin’d 
To act a Christian’s part. 
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The purest precepts ever penn’d, 
Are found inscrib’d in thee; 
But unobey’d, how can they tend 

To moral purity ? 


Who share the blessing of thy page, 
And would escape the rod, 
Should, unremittingly, engage, 
To glorify their God; 


And in accordance with his law, 
Be holy, humble, just ; 

His statutes keep with reverent awe, 
And in his mercy trust. 


Confession to the best of creeds, 
Is but an empty name, 

Unless, with corresponding deeds, 
Our lives its worth proclaim. 


All knowledge is imperfect found, 
E’en tho’ it Scriptural be ; 

If not with Christian virtues crown’d, 
Faith, hope, and cherity. 


Faith, that the hand of mercy, sees, 
And hope, that builds above ; 

And charity, surpassing these, 
Whose element is love. 


Thou! sacred source of life and light, 
From whom all mercies flow ;. 

O! bless this volame to our sight, 
These graces all bestow. 


Long hast thou deign'd this country o’er, 
Thy goodness to distil ; 

O! make her people more and more 
Subservient to thy will; 


And for thy light diffused around, 
More gratitude express ; 

That gospel-fruits may more abound, 
“ Love, joy, peace, gontleness.” 


And aid her bands, both old and young, 
To spread thy truths abroad ; 

Till every nation, kindred, tongue, 
Through Christ shall call thee Lord. 


Thus, unto Thee may all be won, 
Through faith in mercy given; 

“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
On earth, as ’tis in heaven.” 


And thus in concert may all raise 
An altar, Thou wilt own; 

That shall with hallow’d incense blaze, 
Ascending to thy throne ! 





A A A TS A A Ne 
Diep, on the 26th alt., Davin H. Kinsey, of Frank- 
ford, in the 26th year of his age. Conscious of a 
rapid decline, he had been favoured, previous to the 
last extremity, to feel and express an entire resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will as to the issue of his disease, 
which was of a pulmonary character. A career appa- 
rently marked for much usefulness is thus unexpect- 
edly arrested; the memory of his social virtues must 
continue to be cherished by every one who knew his 
friendship, while they sympathise with a bereaved 
family, whose loss would seem irreparable; but there 
is a blessed consolation in the belief, that to him the 
welcome has been heard—Come ye blessed of my 
Father. May the warning be appreciated, “ Be ye 
also ready.” 
on the 29th of ninth month last, at the resi- 
dence of his father, Joseph B. Lippincott, Westfield, 
New Jersey, Wittiam B. Lirpincort, in the 2lst year 
of his age. 
at Luzerne, Warren county, N. Y., on the 31st 
of tenth month last, after an illness of twenty-four 
hours, occasioned by a hurt received at the raising of 
a building, Moses Brown, in the 55th year of his age, 
a member of Queensbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He and his wife were among those who, in the time of 
the separation in Society, united themselves with the 
Hicksites, and remained with them for some years, 
but not finding that peace of mind they had antici- 
ted, they left their meeting and attended that of 
Friends; they became restored to the unity of the, 
Society about three months before his death. 
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For “The Friend.” 
HILL ON PREACHING. 


In looking through Sidney's Life of Row- 
land Hill, many interesting passages are to 
be met with, some of which I have marked 
for “The Friend.” His views of gospel 
ministry did not exactly correspond with 
those held by us, yet, from the account of his 
extraordinary life, he appears to have been 
imbued with an ardent desire to draw souls 
to the Redeemer, and to have been very suc- 
cessful in his Master's causé. He had a 
strong antipathy to long speeches, and par- 
ticularly to every thing like flourish in preach- 
ing, designed to catch the ear, rather than 
reach the heart. In a letter to a friend on 
the subject, he says— 

“Fine affected flourishes, and unmeaning 































kinds of preaching, he drew up in his quaint 
pulpit orators : 

what he feels without fear or diffidence. 
body’s judgment but his own. 

uppermost, without any consideration. 


“ Rambling. 
pops in his mind without any connection. 


tien. 


“ Powerful. 


hearers. 


rant, are poor substitutes for plain, simple,| « Finical. 
unaffected gospel truths; yet such sort of|nothing in them. 
preaching will have its admirers; and it is}. “« Sober. 


surprising what strange stuff, of different 
sorts, will make up a popular preacher, inso- 
much that being registered in that number 
should rather fill us with shame than with 
pride.” 

Speaking of the spurious popularity of one 
individual, and of the crowds who were at- 
tracted by his declamatory and florid style, he 
observed— 

“ They are quite tired of being hammered 
with the same threadbare old truths. ‘They 
are for the man who can carry them away, 
upon the wings of his amazing oratory, up 
into the third heaven, among the angels and 
archangels, and turn them into spiritual star- 
gazers ata single flight. They cannot bear 
any longer to be kept creeping on their 
knees, as poor sinners at the foot of the cross, 
while they have nothing to do but to catch 
hold of the tail of this wonderful fine spiritual 
kite, and fly away with him, wherever he may 
choose to carry them.” 

When once asked his opinion of the ex- 
citement produced by a well-known preacher, 
he said, “ This cannot last ; he is like a sky- 
rocket that goes off blazing into the air, but 

he dry stick soon falls to the ground, and is 
forgotten.” 

He was also averse to a formal, studied 
ministry, and appears to have had more re- 
liance on the present quickening power of 
the Spirit upon the heart, than on any ability 
derived from scholastic learning. ‘Lively, 
zealous, wise, simple-hearted, liberal minded 
preachers,” he says, ‘are all we want. These 
cannot be manufactured at academies. O 
what huge offence I gave the other day, by 
warning young preachers not to travel about 
the country, with a sack of dried tongues for 
sale, wherever they went. It is a poor traffic, 
and ill-calculated to bring souls to Christ.” 

Again he remarked on another occasion— 
“Holy and faithful ministers, blessed with 
equal ability and zeal, are greatly needed. 
We should plead much with the Lord of the|admitted the objection. ‘ I know also,” he 
harvest, to raise them up and send them forth. |says, “that this view of matters will con- 
How different the poor tvols of ministers of|siderably lessen the idea of ministerial im- 
our manufacturing, when compared with the/| portance, when the preacher is found promis- 
burning and shining lights the Lord can send |cuously among all sorts of characters.” This 


forth.” had, however, no weight with him, because 


asleep. 

“ Elegant. 
brains upon dressing words, without ever 
aiming at the heart. 

“ Conceited. Vainly aims at every thing 
and says nothing. 

“ Welsh Minister. A man that bawls out 
very good things, till he can baw! no longer. 

“* Dogmatic. 
brains, right or wrong. 


himself. 


whimsies and conceits. 


self. 
“ Noisy. A loud roar, and nothing in it. 
* Genteel. 
dressing up words without meaning. 
“ Affectionate. 


Jesus Christ.” 


sion to its discipline. 


cedure,” he was of the opinion, “a great 
number of valuable ministers have been raised 
up.’ Though it was not free from human 
management and ordination, his system was 
less restricted than that of the churchman 
or presbyterian, and on this point of preach- 
ing he differed with them; one objection to 
which was, that it lessened in their apprehen- 
sion the importance of the preacher. He 


From his observation upon the various | 


The man who preaches from | preached the same gospel. 
the bottom of his heart the truths of the gos-| pose you were attending to hear a will read, 
pel with energy to the consciences of his|where you expected a legacy to be left you, 


he conceived the mode he adopted as conso- 
nant “with God’s own method of sending 


style the following characteristics of different | forth his labourers.” 


The following anecdote will serve to con- 


*“ Bold manner. The man who preaches|clude the present selection, as well as give 


his idea of the state of mind which his hear- 


“ Self-confident. A man who goes by no-jers ought to cultivate. Ona tour in York- 


shire, R. Hill paid a visit to an old friend of 


“ Rash. A preacher who says what comes/|his, who said to him: “ Mr. Hill, it is just 


sixty-five years since I first heard you preach, 


A man that says all that}and | remember your text, and part of your 


sermon.” ‘Tis more than I do,” was the 


Stiff. One who pins himself down to|reply. “ You told us,” his friend proceeded, 
think and speak by rule, without any devia-|“ that some people were very squeamish 


about the delivery of different ministers, who 
You said, ‘Sup- 


would you employ the time when it was read- 


Minces out fine words with|ing in criticising the manner in which the 


lawyer read it? No, you would not; you 


The man who lulls you fast| would be giving all ear to hear if any thing was 


left to you, and how much it was. That is the 


The man who employs all his|way I would advise you to hear the gospel.” 


ne 


For “ The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
(Continued from page 95.) 


The circumstances related in the last num- 


A man who goes by his own |ber of the life of George Whitehead are not 


only replete with intense interest, but present 


“ Peevish. One who picks into every|a rich theme for profitable reflection. To say 
body’s thoughts, aad thinks no one right but|nothing of the dedication evinced in surren- 


dering himself to the work of the gospel 


“ Fanciful. One, who, instead of being led | when only eighteen years of age, travelling at 
by wisdom, runs after a thousand visionary | his own expense, often on fuot, and during the 


most inclement weather, frequently obliged 


“ Self-important. Thinks nobody like him-|to put up with the meanest accommodations, 


and to endure the scoffs and abuse of the popu- 
lace; we see him persevering in the course 


The vain person that is fond of|which religious duty prescribed, through a 


long and rigorous imprisonment, and finally 


The happy man, who feels | enduring, with Christian meekness and con- 
for souls tenderly, preaches Christ affection-|stancy, the cruel and igaominious punishment 
ately, and yearns over souls in the bowels of'of a public whipping. Strong, indeed, must 


that faith have been, and sincere the attach- 


Rowland Hill acknowledged the Liturgy of|ment to the principles of truth, which not 
the Episcopal Church, but declined submis-|only supported him under this severe trial, 
Though he professed | but enabled him to rejoice and sing praises 
himself a friend to establishments, they must |to that God who counted him worthy to suffer 
be such as would permit him to have an “ un- | for his name and testimony sake. If the pro- 
controlled right over his own pulpit,” and|fession of the members of our Society in the 
“allow him the assistance of. those whose| present day was subjected to a similar test, 
ministrations he believed would be to the | 
spiritual advancement of the people of his; Demas of old, who forsook the persecuted 
charge.” “ By this primitive mode of pro-|disciples of the Lord Jesus because he “ loved 


many, it is to be feared, would prove like 


this present world.”” The zeal and devotion 
of the early days are passed away—the noble 
disinterestedness, the persevering effort amid 
a complication of discouraging ciicumstances, 
which distinguished the first members of the 
Society, and enabled them, under the Divine 
blessing, to achieve such mighty performances, 
no longer pervade the body. Even many of 
those who gave hopeful promise for religious 
usefulness, and whose minds, in other and 
better days, were powerfully visited by the 
tendering influences of Divine Grace, the god 
of this world hath blinded their eyes lest the 
meridian brightness of the gospel light should. 
shine upon them and tarnish the riches, and 
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the pleasures, and the honours of the world.| lating spirit of anarchy and unbelief. We 
Instead of running with holy patience and) have been spared—in mercy spared from the 
steadfastness the heavenly race set before} wreck, and surely Divine Wisdoca had a de- 


through some cold that had seized on me, in- 
somuch that my recovery was doubted. When 
the distemper was at the height, or there- 


them, what numbers have joined the multi- 
tude in pursuing after wealth and honour, the 
knowledge that puffeth up, and-other lying 
vanities, which the enemy of all righteous- 
ness dresses up in specious disguises that the 
bait may be more readily swallowed. He 
cares not how goodly the appearance of the 
employ, if he can but keep us busy in things 
which pertain not to life and salvation, and 
divert us from the work of redemption and 
sanctification in our own hearts. It is more 
agreeable to the active mind of man to be 
oceupied in public acts of a benevolent, mo- 
ral, or religious character, than ‘‘ to sit alone 
and keep silence ;” and, under a humbling 
sense of our own unworthy and sinful state, 
put the mouth in the dust and patiently bear 
the yoke and cross of Christ, * if so be there 

be hope.” We do not like to see and 
feel the corruptions which lurk within our 
own breasts, nor to submit to those humiliat- 
ing baptisms of the Holy Spirit by which only 
they can be effectually washed away. It is 
mortifying to our pride, our religious pride, 
to perceive that, notwithstanding our high 
professions, the “ old man with his deeds” 
has never been put off, but maintains his au- 
thority and sway in the secret recesses of the 
heart with as much energy as ever; and while 
he permits us to show a decent respect to the 
institutions of religion, and even to pass 
among our friends as very good sort of per- 
song, takes care to keep us fast bound to the 
world in chains which none but * the stronger 
than he” can break. How cold—how lar- 
guid—how compliant is the religion of such ! 
They would fain pass for the friends of Christ 
while they are secretly in league with his 


enemies; and with all the smoothness of; Jesus.”’ Thence he went into Worcestershire 


seeming friendship are saying, Hail, Master, 
and kissing him, when in truth it is but the 
signal for betraying his innocent life into the 
hands of relentless persecutors. Can we won- 
der that degeneracy has spread over the So- 
ciety, when we behold how many have left 
its first love, the love of Christ and his cause, 
and taken up with the love of the world—dis- 
regarding, if not despising, the self-denial and 
simplicity which our profession enjoins, and 
seeking a path less opposed to the customs 
and maxims of those among whom we dwell. 


sign in it—-not that we should henceforth live) abouts, the Lord showed me in the night 
to ourselves and take our ease in this Jife,| time, that He would restore me, and raise me 
amalgamating with the world or with pious) up again ; my work was not yet done ; I must 
Christians of other denominations, and thus) yet live to bear testimony against the covet- 
losing our distinctive testimonies, but that,/ ous priests, &c. This was so clearly and 


being aroused from the general apathy, and| powerfully revealed, and shown to me, that I 


animated with gratitude and love to Him 
from whom we have received such mercies, 
we should “ do the first works,”’ and as a re- 
ligious body, exalt the standard of truth in 
the earth, and hold up a clear and convincing 
testimony to the purity and spirituality of the 
gospel dispensation. Alas! how far are we 
falling short of this high calling. May the 
consideration of our individual deficiencies 
induce each one to ponder deeply and se- 
riously the paths of his feet, lest the threat- 
ening of divine judgments, which has been so 
terrible, prove but a prelude to the outpour- 
ing of the cup of unmingled indignation. 

To return to George Whitehead.—With 
the undaunted boldness of a true soldier of 
Jesus Christ, he continued to travel and 
preach the gospel in those countries where 
he had been most hardly used, often visiting 
them and holding public meetings, “ being,” 


a 


was immediately revived thereby ; and cer- 
tainly believed, what I had cause before to 
question, that the Lord would restore me to 
health for his name and work, and people’s sake. 

“ My health sprung up so speedily, that I 
increased in strength every day ; the time of 
that sickness being about two weeks. The 
place where I Jay that time, was a town call- 
ed Whetstone, near Leicester, at one Thomas 
Pauley’s, or Parley’s, who, and his wife, were 
honest loving Friends. 

“Quickly, after my recovery, I travelled 
again, in the work and service of the Lord, 
through part of Warwickshire and Coventry, 
and northward as winter was approaching; 
having several good meetings in Yorkshire ; 
and got well to my parents’ house Westmore- 
land, to whom I was very acceptable. I was 
received with great joy and kindness, having 
been above three years absent from them; 


says he, “‘ supported in spirit, and borne up|and in that space of time, known to have suf- 
above all threats of branding, hanging, &c.,| fered great hardships under persecution; 80 
and above the envy of that cruel persecuting|that 1 was to them as one risen from the 
spirit, and made to despise all the shame it| dead; for they had esteemed me as one Jost, 
could cast upon me by reproach and con-/in a contrary case to mine: “This my son 


tempt.” 

In 1657, accompanied by Richard Hubber- 
thorn, he went to Coventry, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and into Gloucestershire, where they 
met George Fox, at the bouse of a justice, 


was dead and is alive again, he was lost and 
\is found.’ Though I never was a prodigal, 
yet counted for one lost, until the Lord gave 
them a better understanding, who had so 








‘‘who, with his wife and family, were con- 


thought of me. 
vinced of the blessed truth as it is in one 


* And I was, and am persuaded that in the 
time of my three years’ absence, the Lord did 
secretly by his power remove those prejudi- 
‘cial and hard thoughts, out of the hearts and 

minds of my parents and relations, which the 
which service he remarks— priests had at first influenced them with, con- 

‘*The Word of Life being plenteously in| cerning me and my Friends, the people called 
my heart and ministry, enabled me, by his | Quakers. I was, and am still fully satisfied, 
power, largely to preach, to the convincing,'!the Lord did secretly plead my innocent 
strengthening,and comfort of many; although | cause, after I was deemed a miserable object, 
[ met with opposition and contention fromjand given over for Jost and undone; yet 
some Baptists, and others in those parts, as/ through all, the Lord gave me faith and pa- 
Gloucestershire, Leominster in Hereford-|tience to bear all, and to outlive many oppo- 
shire, and in the city and county of Worces-| sitions, trials, and exercises, as well as hard- 
ter, where the Lord stood by me, and strength- | ships; glory to his excellent name and power 





and Herefordshire, and visited the meetings 
of Friends mostly in those parts ; respecting 





Is it not rather surprising that He who has sojened me to stand against and over all the| for evermore!” 


signally blessed us with spiritual privileges, 
who has dispensed line upon line, precept 


opposition and contention which [| met with ;} 
for which I did, and ever shall bless that Di- 


IN CHANCERY. 


upon precept, here a little and there a little,| vine Power whereby | was called forth, and 
in order that we should become a people to} greatly assisted in the defence of the gospel 
his ptaise, has not ere this cut us off in our} of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ.” 

rebellion, and pronounced the just though| This diligent labourer continued bis 


fearful sentence, “ Your house is left unto|travels during the year 1657, until the ap-| 


you desolate, and the things which belong to| proach of winter, when he returned to his 
your peace are hid from your eyes.” Many| father's house, after an absence of three years, 
are the solemn warnings which have been! being then in the 21st year of his age—of this 
proclaimed in our hearing, and indisputable| circumstance he makes the following notice, 
have been the tokens of Divine displeasure! viz. 

with our revolting; the late terrible schism! Having laboured in the gospel work in 
has shaken the institutions of the Society to|/ the counties and places before mentioned, 
the very foundation, and nothing but the mar-| and had divers Jarge meetings that summer ; 


BEFORE THE VICE CHANCELLOR OF THF FIRST CIRCUIT. 
John R. Willis & others vs. John Corlies & others. 
January 5, 1835. 

The subject matter of controversy in this cause is 
the real estate belonging to the Society of Friends, or 
people called Quakers, in the city of New York, con- 
| sisting of two ineecting-houses, a school-house, and 
|other buildings, and a cemetery or burying-ground.— 
| The difficulty about this property has grown out of 
the dissension which occurred in the Society between 
the two parties usually conominated hy way of dis- 
tinction the “ Orthodox’? and the “ Hicksite,” and 
which has led to a separation in several of their meet- 
ings within the United States. In the month of May, 
1828, a separation from the same cause took place in 





vellous and unmerited interference of Divine! after a meeting without doors at Leiceste 


Mercy could have preserved us from the deso-| 


the New York yea‘ly meeting, which was shortly af- 
: ; FON} terwards followed by scparutions in the quarterly and 
a First-day, 1 was taken sick of a fever, | monthly meetings subordinate to it. 


f 
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The Society of Friends, unlike most other religious | charge of the estate and receive the rents, and pre- 


societies possessing property, has never been incorpo- 
rated by law. The property.in question is not held, 
therefore, in the capacity of a body corporate, but b 
individuals as trustees, in whose names the legal tit 
is vested. The trusts upon which they hold appear to 
be substantially these :—to permit the meeting-houses 
to be used for public or private worship under the 
direction of the Monthly Meeting so called—to permit 
persons appointed by the Monthly Meeting to enter 
upon the real estate, to alter or erect buildings, rent 
them, and receive the rents for the use of the month- 
ly meeting ; and if the Monthly Meeting should at any 
time nominate other trustees in the place of those 
holding the title, then to convey the property to such 
new trustces—-and if at any time any one or more of 
the trustees should be declared by the monthly meet- 
ing to be out of unity or charch-fellowship, he or they 
should be thenceforth disabled to serve, and thercupon 
should release or convey all his or their legal estate in 
the property in such manner as the monthly meeting 
should direct or require. 

The monthly meeting here epeken of, is one of the 
subordinate judicatories of the Society in its form of 
church government ; and, as such, it is entitled to the 
equitable and beneficial ownerhip of all the property 
or temporalities of the Society situated within its 
bounds or jurisdiction. The monthly meeting in New 
York, having this ownership and control over the pro- 
perty, has been in the habit of appointing, from time 
to time, a Property Committee to take charge of its 
rights and interests in the real estate, to manage the 
game, and receive the rents and profits thereof on its 
behalf. When the secession took place in 1828, there 
were six trustees and a property committee—of the 


trustees, three were of each party. That portion of 


the Society called Hicksites, which was by far the 
largest portion, remained in possession of all the pro- 
perty, and have since had the exclusive use and pos- 
session to themselves, except of the cemetery, which 
has been used in common by both as occasion required, 
without impediment or interruption from either. 
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litigation. Indulging this hope, I have forborne a 
decision of the motion for an unusual length of time, 
and I could still wish, and if my recommendation can 
be of any avail, I would most earnestly recommend an 
amicable settlement by compromise of this painful, 
and I had almost said unnatural, euntroversy respeet - 
ing property, upon such equitable and just principles 
as [ am sure can be suggested by many sensible and 
judicious men to be found among both parties. It is 
the business of the court, however, to do more than to 
offer its recommendation—when called upon, it must 
decide—and I therefore procced to dispose of the pre- 
sent motion. 

It cannot but be perceived that the great question 
in reference to the property is, which is the trae 
monthly meeting ? For the present purpose I assume 
that there cannot be two monthly meetings within 
the same bounds or jurisdiction, and both entitled to 
the same property. ‘The trusts upon which the estate 
is held recognise but one, and admit of no partition or 
apportionment of the property among several, unless 
by mutual consent—where two are formed, one of 
them must be spurious. Here, however, there are 
two; each claiming to be the true monthly meeting, 
and denying the legitimacy of the other. Both parties 
assert their claims and make these denials with the 
same apparent confidence, and the question of right 
between them remains to be determined. The cause 
is not yet in a situation to enable the court to ascer- 
tain and decide which set of truatees is to hold the 
title, and which property committee shall have the 
right to manage and control the use of the property. 
The defendants as trustees and as such committee, 
have the present possession and assume the exercise 
of rights in those capacities. Believing themselves 
to be the rightful trustees and managers, they take 
care to preserve the property as their own ; and there 
is no proof before me, nor even an allegation, of dan- 
ger to the property from acts of waste or destruction 
by the defendants, or of any apprehension of injur 
to the property in consequence of its being in their 


serve the property until an adjustment and decision 
can be had. | 

The case is now before me upon the motion for a 
receiver, on the matters of the bill before answer; 
but which are met by affidavits on the part of the de. 
fendaots. ‘This motion has given rize to an elaborate 
discussion, by the respective cuunsel, of some if not 
all the questions which this case is calculated to pre- 
sent when it shall be brought to a hearing upon the 
merits, but which | do not deem it necessary to ex- 
press any opinion concerning, in this stage of the 
cause. I think this motion can very properly be dis- 
posed of without going into a particular examination 
of the grounds of the bill, or of the statement made by 
the defendants in opposition to it. It is only necessary 
to observe at present, that the defendants do state and 
insist, that the monthly meeting of which they are 
members, and the quarterly meeting to which they 
are subordinate, and the yearly meeting which they 
recognise and adhere to, are the legitimate meetings 
which compose the true Society of Friends—and they 
insist that the complainants and those with whom 
they are in unity, are seceders, who have separated 
themselves from the Society and departed from soine 
of its anciert doctrines, as they believe. With respect 
to the separation and the attendant circumstances of 
that transaction during the sitting of the yearly meet- 
ing in May, 1828, the explanation and statement of 
the defendants by way of answer to the allegations of 
the bill, go to show that the separation was premedi- 
tated and voluntary on the side of the complainants, 
and was contrary to the useges and order of the So- 
ciety—and they deny that the yearly meeting with- 
drew or removed its sittings from the house in which 
it had commenced; but, on the contrary, say, that the 
Orthodox party having seceded, the yearly meeting 
there convened, regularly proceeded in its business, 
appointed its clerk, and finally adjourned to meet 
again at the usual time and place the next year, and 
that it has ever since continued, from year to year, to 
hold its sittings at the stated time and place, accord- 


Both parties have gone on separately since 1828, in jing to the established usages and practices of the So- 
the observance of all the rules of the Society of Friends |ciety—and in like manner, after the withdrawal of 
in regard to discipline, the mode of worship, and the | the Orthodox party from the subordinate quarterly and 
manner of church government—have each, at the re- | monthly meetings, those meetings have been regularly 
gular stated periods, held sittings of the yearly meet-|continued and held; and the defendants, therefore, 
ings, and of subordinate, quarterly, monthly, and | deny that the monthly meeting of New York has 
preparative meetings; and apon the ground that, so | been excluded from the meeting-houses since the se- 
far as regards the beneficial interest and ownership of | cession, or that the defendants, as trustees, disclaim to 
the property in question, there can be but,one Morth- | hold the real estate for the use of the monthly meet- 
ly Meeting, both parties claim to be the regularly con- |ing, or that they deny the right of such meeting to 
stituted and only trae monthly meeting, entitled to receive the rents and profits or the possession and 
the use and enjoyment of the property. The meetings enjoyment of the property. ; 
or constituent bodies of the Hicksite party being left; ‘They further say, that the annual nett income of 
ia the actual possession of the property, have made | rents has not exceeded three hundred dollars, which 
some changes of trustees and in the property commit-|has been applied towards supporting the schools 
tee since 1828, and the defendants, against whom the |maintained by the monthly meeting to which they 
bill has been filed, are the persons who were acting in | belong. a8 : 
these capacities, under the authority and by the ap-| With respect to the religious belief and fundamental 
pointment of the Hicksite monthly meeting. On the |doctrines of the Society—they are set forth in the bill 
other hand, the complainants in this bill are two of|as understood by the complainants; and defendants, 
the-persons who were trustees at the time of the se-|by way of answering to the charge of entertaining 
cession, and who happened to be of the Orthodox | false views and doctrines as inculcated by Elias Hicks, 
party, and the property committee, since appointed by |of whom they are alleged to have be2n the followers 
the monthly meeting of that party,and who, as before |and adherents, also give a summary of their belief 
observed, claim to be the trustees und property com- jand of the doctrines held by the members of the meet- 
mittee of the true monthly meeting of Friends in the | ings to which they belong, and upon comparison it is 
city of New York. They exhibit this bill on behalf) found that they do not differ from the complainants 
of themselves and the other members of such monthly jin any important particular. Their creeds, though 
mecting. somewhat differently expressed, are substantially and 

The great object of the bill is to establish their right 














possession or under their control pending the litiga- 
tion—nor is it alleged that the defendants are irre- 
sponsible men and will be unable to make good the 
loss of rents to the complainants, if they, the defend- 
ants, should be decreed to account for the rents which 
they may receive in the mean time. Under cireum- 
stances like these, it appears to me it cannot be ne- 
cessary to appoint a receiver, and that it would not 
be consistent with the principles by which this court 
is governed, to do so. Chancellor Kent has remarked 
that the exercise of the power of appointing a receiver 
must depend upon sound discretion, and in a case in 
which it must appear to be fit and reasonable, that 
some indifferent person should take charge of the pro- 
perty for the greater safety of all the parties con- 
cerned, (1 Johns. ch. R, 58.) the court looks to the 
security and preservation of the property, and ought 
not to interfere pending the litigation when the plain- 
tiff’s right is not perfectly clear and the property 
itself, or the income arising from it, is not shown to 
be in danger. This was considered by Chancellor 
Sandford to be the true principle which should govern 
the court in the exercise of its discretion upon these 
motions, (1 Hopk. Rep. 429.) and it is acknowl! 

to be the rule in several of the Engiish cases, that 
there must be some evil actually existing, or some eyi- 
dence of danger to the property, or a strong special 
case of fraud in the defendant clearly proved, to in- 
duce the court in this stage of the cause to take the 
property under its care.—13 Vesey, 105 and 266.—16 


virtually the same, and on this subject, whatever dis-| Vesey, 69 


as trustees and property committee, and it prays that 
the monthly meeting which they represent may be de- 
creed to be the Monthly Meeting of Friends, as it ex- 
isted prior to the separation, and that the regular 
members thereof, for the time being, in their social 
and collective meeting capacity, be deemed and de- 
ereed to be the true and lawfal cestuis que trust, for 
whose benefit the real estate before mentioned is held; 
that the defendants may be restrained from intermed- 
ling in the concerns thereof. until they shall submit 
themselves to the settled order and discipline of the 
meeting, and be restored to their rights as members. 
It moreover prays an account of the rents and profits 
against the defendants, and that those of them who 
are trustees may be decreed to convey, &c. and that 
a receiver may be appointed in the mean time to take 


sension may have been produced by a difference In another case it has been observed that such an 
opinion heretofore, there would really appear to be no| interference is to a certain extent giving relief—it is 
room at this day for disputation or controversy. I am| in fact depriving defendants of the present use and 
bound to believe that the solemn declarations made by| enjoyment of the estate, and so far a decision 

the parties, of their religious belief, are made in sin-| tempore against them—w ithout some strong necessity, 
cerity and truth, and I had accordingly hoped after | therefore, the court ought not to do any act to disturb 
this public and reciprocal avowal of their sentiments | the existing possession, until from a view of the whole 
on a subject of such great concern, and in which they | case and by a regular adjudication it can pass upon 
are found so nearly to agr2e as scarcely to leave a| the right —1 Beaty’s Rep. 402. 

shadow of difference perceptible, that, laying aside all} It has been urged in argument upon this motion, 
party distinction, and acting in a spirit of forgivencss| that this is a case in which a difficulty has occurred 
and charity towards each other, they would, after a| among trustees who were vested with the legal title, 
season, have come together in Christian fellowship,| and that a portion of them are excluded by their co- 
and formed again a_united Society ; or, if that could/ trastees, which is such an abuse as to require the im- 
not be accomplished, at least have adjusted their dif-| mediate interference of the court in respect to the 
ferences in respect to the property, without further|safety of the property. That the defendants who 
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were trustees should have applied to this court for 
directions, or by bill of interpleader, instead of assum- 
ing to act for themselves in making conveyances of 
the property to others, which they could not lawfully 
do. But whether this be so or not, depends altogether 
upon the main question to be decided—which is the 
monthly meeting that is entitled to stand as cestuis 
que trust of the property ? 

If the one which the defendants represent is the 
one so entitled, it had the power according to the 
trust, to declare such of the trustees, as were not in 
unity with it, incompetent to serve, and to appoint 
others in their place, and the refusal of such disquali- 
fied trustees to convey to others so appointed, would 
of itself be a breach of trust. Hence to say that there 
has been an improper exclusion and an abuse of the 
trust in this respect on the part of the defendants, 
acting under the authority of a monthly meeting, is to 
determine the question. After all, therefore, it comes 
back to the only enquiry which I apprehend can be 
made in this stage of the cause—is there danger to 
the property? Is there evidence of fraud in obtaining 

possession, or any special circumstances to render 
it necessary for the preservation of the property pen.| 
dente lite, or proper in the exercise of a sound discre- | 
tion, that the court should interfere in this summary | 
manner. 


| His declining to grant the motion settles no 
principle, nor does it in any way involve the 
| question as to the ultimate right to the 
|property. He justly observes, “I think this 
motion can be very properly disposed of, 
We take the earliest opportunity of laying| without going into a particular examination 
before our readers the opinion of Vice-chan-| of the grounds of the bill, or of the statement 
cellor M‘Coun, of the city of New York, and, made by the defendants in opposition to it.” 
offer a few remarks in order to explain the|‘t The cause is not yet in a situation to ena- 
nature of the decision. Since the separation,| ble the Court to ascertain and decide which 
the whole property of the Society in New) set of trustees is to hold the title, and which 
York has been in the possession and enjoy-| property committee shall have the right to 
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ment of the Hicksites. Its value, at a mode- 
rate computation, may be stated at upwards 
of one hundred thousand dollars—including 
two meeting-houses, a large school-house, 
burial ground, and other lands and buildings. 


Friends believed that the equitable right to} 


this property was in them, as the true Society 
of Friends, and that the Hicksites had un- 
justly assumed the name and taken possession 
of the property of the Society. They there- 


There being scarcely a colour or pretence for this; fore apprehended it would be expedient at 


application on any of these grounds, I must refuse it 
with custs. 





Enquiry is now making by the Society of 
Friends throughout England as to the average 
length of life of persons belonging to their 
Society, as compared with that of other indi- 
viduals, The result is generally highly fa- 
vourable to the superior longevity of Quakers, 
but in Chesterfield particularly so, as the fol- 
lowing plainly shows ; the good effects of liv- 
ing with temperance and frugality could not 
be more plainly demonstrated. United ages) 
of 100 successive burials in Chesterfield. 
churchyard, ending 16th of November, 1834, 
2,516 years 6 months, averaging 25 years 2 
months, of whom two reached the age of 80 
and upwards, and 12 reached the age of 70 
and upwards. United ages of 100 successive 
burials of members of the Society of Quakers! 
in Chesterfield monthly meeting, ending 27th, 
of November, 1834, 4,790 years 7 months, | 
averaging 47 years 10 months, of whom 19 
reached the age of 8U years and upwards, and 


30 reached the age of 70 years and upwards. | 


—Derbyshire Courier. 


They who, in a crazy vessel, navigate a 
sea wherein are shoals and currents innumer- 
able, if they would keep their course or reach 
their port in safety, must carefully repair the 
smallest injuries, and often throw out their 
line and take their observations. In the 
voyage of life, also, the Christian, who would 
not make shipwreck of his faith, while he is 
habitually watchful and provident, must often 
make it his express business to look into his 
state and ascertain his progress. 

Wilberforce. 


Diep, at La Grange, Duchess county, N. Y., on the 


some time to bring the subject before the 
judicial tribunals of the state, that its merits 
might be calmly and fully investigated, and a 
decision obtained in a peaceable and orderly 
manner. Meanwhile, however, as the house 
they had erected at a great expense had be- 
come too small to accommodate their meet- 
ings comfortably, and as the Hicksites had 
two houses, one of which would be sufficient 
for their accommodation, Friends made an 
application to the vice-chancellor in the second 
month, 1834, for an injunction or order grant- 
ing them the use of one of the mecting- 


manage and control the use of the property.” 

The great point, therefore, at issue between 
Friends and the Hicksites, remains untouched, 
and should Friends hereafter deem it expe- 
dient to litigate them before the chancellor, 
they will present themselves with all the force 
and authority which they would have had if 
this motion had never been argued or deter- 
mined. The whole matter, therefore, is of 
minor importance, and we should not have 
thought it necessary to make any comment on 
it, but to prevent misapprehension. 





The account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, 
which we have made our leading article for 
the present number, exhibits a striking in- 
stance of the bold and magnificent scale acted 
upon by the British government, in affording 
facilities and protection to its commercial and 
marine concerns; while the incidents con- 
nected with, and the adventurous hardihood 
and perseverance evinced by those employed 
in the undertaking, give to the narrative an 
intensity of interest. To the respected Lon- 


houses, and part of the school-house, and/don Friend who furnished the article, we de- 


appointing a person to receive and hold the 
rents and issues of the property until a de- 


cision might be obtained from the Court of 


Chancery, or some other competent tribunal, 
settling finally the right of possession in one 
or the other of the claimants. The reason- 
ableness of this request seemed most appa- 
rent,—there were two claimants to the pro- 
perty, each respectable as regards numbers 
and character, and each contending that they 
had the exclusive right to the estate of the 
Society. One of these claimants enjoys the 
exclusive benefit of the estate, and the other 
respectfully wishes to be put in possession of 
one meeting-house, and that the property not 
occupied by either party be placed for safe 
keeping in the hands of a disinterested per- 
son. Even if the vice-chancellor is sincere 
in his recommendation of “an amicable set- 
tlement of the differences in respect tu the 
property, without further litigation,” it 
would seem much more likely to be effected 
by placing the claimants on a footing some- 
what more equal than they now occupy, 
where one holds entire possession and enjoy- 
ment to the exclusion of the other. But it 


31st of eighth month, 1834, Enocu Dorxanp, in the| seems, that, for some reasons best known to 


82d year of his age, an esteemed minister of the So-| 


ciety of Friends; distinguished for his attachment to 
the cause of our holy Redeemer, and for his firm ad- 


himself, he has not judged proper to grant 
the motion for such an arrangement, and we 


herence to the doctrines and precepts of the gospel. | trust the Society of Friends will readily and 
Through Divine mercy he was qualified to exhibit to| cheerfully submit to the decision, though they 
the world, by a life of practical piety and virtue, those/cannot but dissent from the assumptions 


excellent traits which adorn the Christian character. 
Possessing a humble and discriminating mind, his 
religious services were marked by great prudence and 
propriety. 


which he has thought fit to make in behalf of 
the Hicksites, and from the conclusions at- 
tempted to be drawn from those assumptions. 


‘sire to express our thanks, together with a 
|hope that he will employ a portion of his 


| leisure in a similar way for the further benefit 
(of this journal. 


Agents appointed.—Robeit White, Smith- 
field, Isle of Wight County, Virginia. Seth 
Hinshaw, Greensboro’, Henry County, In- 
diana. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting in Queensbury, War- 
ren county, N. Y. on the 5th of eleventh month last, 
Ina Lorp, son of Asa Lord, to Exizasern, daughter 
of George Yandell, all of the town of Queensbury. 
at Friends’ meeting house, Blue River, In- 
diana, on the 4th of the twelfth month, 1834, Davip 
Tuompson, son of Enoch Thompson, of Orange county, 
to Moxinpa, daughter of Henry Wilson, of Washing. 
ton cuunty. 








ee 


Diep, in this city, on the 23d of last month, Exsza- 
seTH Price, in the 79th year of her age. 
at his residence near Elizabeth city, North 
Carolina, on the 21st ult. after three days illness, Isaac 
Overman, aged about 72 years, for many years a 
minister of the gospel, and well esteemed for the sim- 
plicity and uprightness of his character, and although 
he has left the consoling evidence of having triumphed 
over death and the grave, yet his loss is an affecting 
dispensation to society. 
on the 18th of. eleventh month, 1834, Natnan 
Wuirt, only son of James White, in the 26th year of 
his age, a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 
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